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I.—‘‘ THE STIMSON DOCTRINE.” 


commonly known as the Kellogg-Briand Pact or the Pact of 

Paris—was signed on August 27th, 1928, it was generally 
agreed that as the enunciation of a new international ethic it was of 
great importance. Opinions differed, however, as to its practical 
value, the sceptics basing their criticism on the fact that the Pact 
provided neither the means of coercing any one of its signatories 
who disregarded Article I (by which war was renounced as an 
instrument of national policy), nor the machinery for implementing 
Article Il (which provided for the pacific settlement of all inter- 
national disputes). It was considered by many that something would 
have to be done to save the Pact from Metternich’s damnatory 
epitaph of “‘a loud-sounding nothing.”’ But behind the scepticism 
was the all-important and unanswered question : ‘“‘ What will America 
do in the case of a State which goes to war in disregard of the Pact ? ” 

This problem exercised the minds of many in America as well 
as in Europe, and a number of resolutions containing potential 
solutions were introduced into the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. These resolutions aimed at the clarification of the 
attitude to be adopted by the U.S. in time of war, and although 
none of them got further than the table of the house of Congress 
into which they were introduced, they at least succeeded in ventilating 
a considerable exchange of views on the subject. 

The Sino-Soviet dispute in Manchuria in the summer of 1929 
gave Mr. Stimson, the U.S. Secretary of State, the opportunity of 
making certain tentative proposals to the French Ambassador in 
Washington as to the setting up of machinery, in the shape of a 
Pact of Consultation, for dealing with future similar disputes. 
Mr. Stimson’s actual proposal was to the effect that the Kellogg 
Pact should ‘‘ be given additional force by setting up machinery 
for consultation and the moulding of public opinion against an 
aggressor nation.”’ (') 

No concrete results came of the American proposals and the 
matter was allowed to lapse, with the view that the United States 
had made its gesture, and the responsibility for the next move lay 
with the French Government. No step in this direction was taken 
during 1930,(?) or in the first nine months of 1931, but informed 
opinion on both sides of the Atlantic became increasingly impressed 
with the view that, if the Kellogg Pact was to be of real value it 
must have further provisions on the lines suggested by Mr. Stimson; 
and there were those who hoped thereby to meet the claims for 


We: the General Treaty for the Renunciation of War—more 





(1) For an account of Mr. Stimson’s proposals and a discussion of the idea of a Con- 
sultative Pact, see Bulletin of International News, Vol. VII, No. 14, January Ist, 1931. 

(2) In his Armistice Day speech in 1930 President Hoover endorsed Mr. Stimson’s 
proposals, but no official action followed. 
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additional security put forward by France as a preliminary condition 
of her disarmament. It was generally believed that M. Laval would 
take the matter up with President Hoover during his visit to the 
United States in October, 1931, but before his departure a new 
development had occurred which brought the American Government 
very much nearer to the realisation of the idea which lay behind 
their own proposals. (*) 

The Sino-Japanese Dispute with regard to the Japanese occupation 
of Mukden was brought before the Council of the League during 
its session in September, 1931, and was considered of 80 grave a 
nature that the codperation of the United States was essential in 
any attempt to bring about a solution. 

The first step was taken on the suggestion of Lord Cecil, when the 
Council agreed to forward to the United States Government for its 
information all the Minutes and documents on the subject, and this 
was met by a communication from the United States Secretary of 
State to the effect that his Government was not only “in whole- 
hearted sympathy ”’ with the recommendations of the Council to China 
and Japan, but would also despatch Notes to Tokio and Peking along 
similar lines. Thus the United States definitely aligned itself with the 
collective action taken by all States Members of the League and from 
that moment became more intimately identified with the policy 
pursued by the League in the problem. 

Evidence of the desire for close coéperation on the part of the 
United States was provided on October 9th, when the Secretary of 
State cabled to Geneva urging the League to “ exert all pressure and 
authority within its competence ’’ towards settling the dispute, and 
this was followed by a further telegram on October 12th in which 
Mr. Stimson asked the League to continue its efforts to bring pressure 
on China and Japan to fulfil their obligations, and stated that if the 
time came the United States would not forget to point out to botli 
countries that they had assumed obligations under both the Kellogg 
Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington signed in 1922. 

As a corollary to this expression of coéperation from the Americal 
Government, M. Briand, as President of the Council, issued a formal 
invitation to the United States Government to be represented at the 
further meetings of the Council at which the dispute would be discussed. 
This invitation was sent in spite of the opposition of the Japanese 
representative, who questioned its legal validity, and was accepted by 
the United States Government. In transmitting it the Council was 
influenced by the fact that the dispute concerned the execution 0 
the obligations of the Kellogg Pact as well as of the Covenant. 

Accordingly, on October 16th, Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, the United 
States Consul-General at Geneva, took his seat at the Council table 
with instructions from Washington “to take part in the discussions 
when they relate to the possible application of the Kellogg-Brian( 





(3) See Disarmament and Security since Locarno, by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. — (Geortt 
Allen & Unwin, 1932), pp. 272-273. 
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Pact. You are expected to report on the results of the discussion 
to the State Department for its determination as to possible action. 
If you are present at the discussion of any other aspect of the Chinese- 
Japanese dispute it must only be as observer and auditor.” 

The same process was adopted when the Council reassembled for 
its adjourned session in Paris on November 16th, when Mr. Gilbert’s 
place was taken by General Dawes, United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain, and it was followed at all subsequent meetings of the 
Council at which the Sino-Japanese dispute was considered. 

Mr. Stimson was as good as his word, and on January 7th, 1932, 
he addressed to the Chinese and Japanese Governments an identic 
Note calling their attention to their respective obligations under the 
Kellogg Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty of Washington.(‘) 

“The U.S. Government,” stated Mr. Stimson, “ cannot admit the 
legality of any situation de facto, nor does it intend to recognise any 
treaty or agreement entered into between those Governments or their 
agents which impairs the treaty rights of the United States or its citizens 
in China... 

“The U.S. Government does not intend to recognise any situation 
or agreement which may be brought about by means contrary to the 
covenants and obligations of the Pact of Paris of August 27th, 1928, to 
which both Japan and China, as well as the U.S., are parties.”’ 
it was this latter paragraph which indicated the real attitude 

of the U.S. Government towards the Pact and to the Treaty, and this 
attitude was still further clarified some few weeks later in an exchange 
of letters between Senator Borah, Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and Mr. Stimson. Senator Borah asked the 
opinion of the Secretary of State as to whether, as a result of present 
conditions in China, the Nine Power Treaty had become inapplicable 
or ineffective or rightly in need of modification, and, if so, what should 
be the policy of the U.S. Government. To this Mr. Stimson replied 
on February 24th, 1932, in a letter which was later described by 
Professor Shotwell as one of the great state papers in the history of 
American foreign policy. 

The Nine Power Treaty, he said,(*) ‘“‘ forms the legal basis upon 
which now rests the Open-Door policy towards China ’’ ; prior to 1921 
this policy had rested only upon informal commitments made by 
various Powers, but at Washington it was “ crystallised into the 
so-called Nine Power Treaty, which gave definition and precision to 
the principles upon which the policy rested.’”’ It was known at the 
time that China would require many years of both economic and 
political effort before she could develop the free institutions of a 
self-governing republic, and the Treaty was thus a covenant of self- 
denial among the various Powers in renunciation of any policy of 
aggression which might interfere with that development. 


(4) By the terms of this Treaty provision was made (Article 7) for ‘‘ full and frank 
communication ’’ between the Contracting Parties whenever a situation arose to which 
the Treaty was applicable. 

(5) See Bulletin of International News, Vol. VIII, No. 18, March 3rd, 1932. 
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Remembering, then, that Japan had hinted that the Nine-Powe 
Treaty might possibly need revision, Mr. Stimson continued— 

“It must be remembered also that this Treaty was one of severaj 
treaties and agreements entered into at the Washington Conference by the 
various Powers concerned, all of which were inter-related and inter. 
dependent. No one of these treaties can be disregarded without disturbing 
the general understanding and equilibrium which were intended to |x 
accomplished and effected by the group of agreements arrived at in their 
entirety. The Washington Conference was essentially a disarmament 
conference, aimed to promote the possibility of peace in the world, not only 
through the cessation of competition in naval armament, but also by the 
solution of various other disturbing problems which threatened the peace 
of the world, particularly in the Far East. These problems were al 
inter-related. The willingness of the American Government to surrender 
its then commanding lead in battleship construction, and to leave its 
position at Guam and in the Philippines without further fortification, was 
predicated upon, among other things, the self-denying covenants contained 
in the Nine-Power Treaty, which assured the nations of the world not only 
of an equal opportunity for their Eastern trade, but also against the 
military aggrandisement of any other Power at the expense of China. Oy 
cannot discuss the possibility of modifying or abrogating these provisions 
of the Nine-Power Treaty without considering at the same time the 
other promises upon which they were really dependent.” 

The Kellogg Treaty and the Nine-Power Treaty, though inde- 
pendent, also had the same aim of “ aligning the conscience and public 
opinion of the world in favour of a system of orderly development 
by the law of nations,” and a programme for the protection of China 
from outside aggression was an essential part of any such development; 
but with regard to events in Manchuria and Shanghai, 

“It is clear beyond peradventure that a situation had developed 
which cannot under any circumstances be reconciled with the obligations 
of the covenants of these two Treaties, and that if the Treaties had been 
faithfully observed such a situation could not have arisen.” 

The view of the American Government was that there was no 
reason for abandoning the principles embodied in these Treaties, 
and no evidence had been produced to indicate that due compliance 
with them would have interfered with the adequate protection of the 
legitimate rights in China of the signatories and their nationals. 

In conclusion, the Secretary of State referred to the warning, 
given in his Note of January 7th, that the Administration would 
not recognise any situation, treaty or agreement entered into by 
the Chinese or Japanese Governments in violation of treaties, and 
said that, 


“Tf a similar decision should be reached and a similar position taken 
by the other Governments of the world, a caveat will be placed upon such 
action which, we believe, will effectively bar the legality hereafter of an) 
title or right sought to be obtained by pressure or treaty violation, and 
which, as has been shown by history in the past, will eventually lead to the 
restoration to China of the rights and titles of which she has been 
deprived.” 
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Taken in conjunction with the U.S. Note of January 7th, the 
Stimson-Borah correspondence set out in clear terms both the 
American policy in regard to the Far East and also the official 
American attitude towards the Kellogg Pact.(*) Nothing could be 
more definite : 

“The U.S. Government does not intend to recognise any situation 
or agreement which may be brought about by means contrary to the 
covenants and obligations of the Pact of Paris,” 

and the letter to Senator Borah would seem to contain a definite 
suggestion to other signatories of the Pact to go and do likewise. 

It will be noted that what has already become known in the 
press as the “Stimson Doctrine” is really negative in nature. It 
does not commit the U.S. to preventing a situation as contemplated ; 
indeed, it presupposes a breach of the Pact. It is notan active but 
a moral deterrent and therein is in consonance with the whole spirit 
of the Pact, which is based upon moral rather than material 
grounds. 

As such the new ‘Stimson Doctrine” did not satisfy those 
supporters of the Pact who believed in sanctions, economic if not 
military ; and as a result there arose in America a search for some 
form of non-interecourse which might be used in the avoidance or 
suppression of hostilities, it being accepted as granted that any form 
of military sanctions would be unacceptable to Congress. 

In September 1931 the Twentieth Century Fund, founded by the 
Boston philanthropist, Mr. Edward Filene, had appointed a Committee 
on Economie Sanctions, comprising such sound-headed men as the 
Hon. Alanson B. Houghton, former Ambassador to London and 
Berlin, and Mr. Silas H. Strawn, President of the American Chamber 
of Commerce. This Committee presented its report in March of 
this year and unanimously recommended that the Government of 
the United States, “as initiator of the Pact ’’(’) should call a con- 
ference of the signatory Powers with a view to their adherence to a 
supplementary protocol or treaty which should provide that the 
High Contracting Parties should, in the event of hostilities, actual 
or threatened, promptly consult together with a view to determine 
upon the measures of non-intercourse which should be appropriate 
to prevent the threatened breach of the Pact, or if it could not be 
prevented, to end hostilities and to restore the status quo ante. 

Amongst the measures of non-intercourse suggested by the 
Committee in their Report were : 

(1) The cessation of any shipment of arms or munitions or other 
absolute contraband; and 





(6) It is of interest to note that in a recent address to the World Affairs Institute 
of New York, Mr. Jerome Green stated : ‘‘ The Department of State has gone too far in 
saying it would not recognise any arrangement arrived at through a breach of the Pact 
of Paris. A reservation of the American position in this regard would have been sufficient.’’ 

(7) It will be remembered that in actual fact the original proposal for a pact of outlawry 
of war came from M. Briand in June, 1927. 
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(2) Such further economic sanctions and concerted measures, shy); 
of the use of force,(8) as may be determined to be appropriate and practica| 
under the circumstances of any given case.(9) 

It is a matter of no little importance that the chairman of thi 
Committee was President Nicholas Murray Butler of the Carnegie 
Endowment. In the early days of the Pact President Butler wa, 
opposed to any sort of sanction and was prepared to trust to the 
moral force of public opinion. Now, he not only presided over the 
labours of the Committee on Economic Sanctions and signed it; 
report, but he also gave public support to its conclusions in a national 
broadcast from New York on April 3rd : 

“The question must definitely be faced,” President Butler told his 
hearers, ‘‘ whether the Pact of Paris is to be given its full meaning or not 
if so, then a breach on the part of any signatory is no longer an act of 
hostility merely toward such other nation or nations as may be directly 
attacked, but it is also an offence against every other Power signatory 1 
that Pact .. . 

* The next step, then, after the Pact of Paris, is to give full recognitic 
to its authority and significance by an agreement between the nation 
signatory thereto to take counsel together in any specific case to determine 
by what economic steps they may best support the authority of the Pact 
without recourse to force.”’ (10) 

Three days later (April 6th) Senator Capper of Kansas introduced 
a resolution into the Senate, designed to give legal expression bot) 


to the ‘‘ Stimson Doctrine ”’ and to recommendations of the Committe 
on Economic Sanctions. Senator Capper explained that his resolution 
embodied the ideas set forth in Mr. Stimson’s Note of January 7th, 
“with a slight but important modification of the language of that 
Note which was a statement of American policy growing out of one 
specific incident in our relations with Japan.’’ He had phrased the 


resolution in ‘‘ more general terms of a universal doctrine,” and had 


been careful “to insert an additional clause which limits our nov- 
recognition of treaties brought about by means contrary to tle 
Pact of Paris to that kind of treaty which would impair the obligation 


of the Pact.” 

The terms of the resolution as presented by Senator Capper fil 
into three sections.(") First it declares it to be the policy of tle 
United States— 

(a) Not to accept the legality of any situation de facto created | 
breach of the Pact of Paris, which may impair the treaty rights of | 

United States or its citizens in any territory affected thereby ; 


he 





(8) Our italics. 

(9) It is of interest to compare these simple recommendations with the volum 
report of the Committee appointed by the League Council in 1926 to study measures! 
be taken in the event of Article 16 of the Covenant being put into effect. See Lea! 
Document A.14, 1927, V. 

(10) This statement is worth comparing with Article 11 of the Covenant, which declares 
that ‘‘ any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting the League or not, is here! 
declared a matter of concern to the whole League, and the League shall take any a" 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations.” 

(11) The text of the Capper Resolution is printed as an annex to this Article, see p. 10 
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“(p) Not to recognise any treaty or agreement brought about by 
means contrary to the covenants of the Pact of Paris which would impair 
the obligations of that Pact.” 

The second part of the resolution is designed to embody “ the 
experience of the last few months,’ and to prevent the United States 
from either becoming the accomplice of the aggressor by supplying 
it with means of aggression, or, on the other hand, taking the whole 
responsibility single-handed for holding the aggressor in check.” ('*) 
It is framed so as to prohibit, after a breach of the Pact has been 
declared, the export “to a violating country, of arms, munitions, 
implements of war, or other articles for use in war,” or the making 
of “any such trade or financial arrangement with the violating 
country and its nationals as in the judgment of the President may 
be used to strengthen or maintain the violation.”’ 

Thirdiy, the President would be requested to call a conference 
of signatories of the Kellogg Pact, with a view to their agreement 
upon a protocol or treaty supplementary to that Pact, ‘‘ which shall 
definitely define ’’ their obligations in case the Pact is violated. 

There is no question that the adoption by Congress of some such 
resolution as that proposed by Senator Capper, combining, as it does, 
a clear statement of policy with an invitation for international 
cooperation, would enormously clarify the position with regard to 
America’s attitude towards the Pact and might very probably add 
considerably to its value as a deterrent. On this point, however, 
there is disagreement in high places. Interviewed on his arrival in 
Europe, on April 16th, Mr. Kellogg, the only survivor of the joint- 
authors of the Pact of Paris, declared himself unalterably opposed 
to any form of sanctions whatever. ‘‘ The idea that the Pact of 
Paris ought to be completed by a system of military, economic or 
linancial penalties is a great mistake. No penalties can ever prevent 
war. The application of coercive measures will only tend to inflame 
an incipient conflict. Only the determination of men to settle their 
differences by juridical means and not by force will prevent war. 
The addition of penalties to the Pact would be extremely dangerous.” 

Here then we are brought up against the psychological core of 
the problem. There are three schools of thought on the question of 
sanctions. At one extreme there are those typified by France, who believe 
that no Court, Covenant or Pact is of any practical value without a 
police force behind it. At the other, those, like Mr. Kellogg, who hold 
that the whole value of the renunciation of war is destroyed if war 
is retained, in any form, whether military, economic or financial, as 
a method of enforcement. Mid-way between these is the Butler- 
Capper school, who, while piously eschewing any resort to armed 
force, is prepared to go to the nth degree in the matter of e onomic 
sanctions. The protagonists of this latter school are assailed by those 
of the other two as shilly-shallyers who have neither the moral courage 


(12) This is asebistmees to the fact that the other signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty 


not follow Mr. Stimson’s ex: imple in sending similarly-worded Notes to China and 
apan, 
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to renounce war whole-heartedly nor to come down “ flat-footed ” 
on the side of full sanctions in the matter of coercion. Those of the 
centre reply that the French school is merely hypocrisy, and that 
reliance on Mr. Kellogg’s principle is living in a fool’s paradise. 

It must be admitted that both M. Tardieu and Mr. Kellogg ay 
logically correct if one first accepts the premise from which they begin, 
To expect a court of law to function without a police force would 
seem to be as illogical as renouncing war as an instrument of national 
policy and retaining it as an instrument of international policy, 
But it is very difficult to see how the ‘Stimson Doctrine” could 
be maintained without some sort of authority behind it; though 
it is true that in matters of recognition the United States is mor 
agilely-minded than the rest of the world, in that for the last fifteen 
years she has refused to admit the official existence of the Soviet Union, 
while at the same time her citizens successfully carry on trade relations 
with that country.('*) On the other hand, in the case of a maritime 
Power it is virtually impossible in practice to enforce economic 
sanctions without some sort of naval blockade, and thus economic 
would lead to military sanctions. 

In pointing out these difficulties it is in no way desired to diminish 
or underestimate the importance of Mr. Stimson’s statement. The 
fact that even in one specific instance the U.S. Government should 
thus enunciate its attitude towards the Pact is unquestionably a 
mark of progress, and it should be remembered that, as John Brown 
remarked on an historic occasion, ‘‘ The end is not yet.” The Sino- 
Japanese dispute is far from settled and Japan has more than once 
declared her intention to leave the League of Nations if she is not 
allowed to settle it in her own way. Should this event take place and 
the subsequent settlement be, in the view of the U.S. Government, 
“contrary to the covenants and obligations of the Pact of Paris,” 
Mr. Stimson will have to make good his threat, and the much disputed 
problem as to whether sanctions are to be applied and if so what 
kind of sanctions—with its corollary as to the efficiency of such 
sanctions—may at last be solved by the acid test of practical 
experience. 

J. W. W-B. 





THE CAPPER RESOLUTION. 


Whereas, the United States is a party to the Pact of Paris; and — 

Whereas, according to the terms of that Pact, any country which 's 
party to it commits a breach of its obligations with the United States if" 
employs any other than pacific means for the settlement of its disputes 
with other nations; and 





(13) The position therefore arises that the U.S. Government refuses to recognise the 
existence of a co-signatory of the Pact of Paris. This, however, did not prevent her from 
addressing a Note to the U.S.S.R. as well as to China in the matter of the Sino-5ev" 
dispute of 1929, 
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Whereas, the Pact of Paris states that “any signatory Power which 
shall hereafter seek to promote its national interests by resort to war should 
be denied the benefits furnished by this Treaty,” which benefits consist in 
the guarantee that other nations will settle their disputes with it only by 
pacific means : Now therefore, be it 

Resolved, ete., that it is declared policy of the United States: (a) Not 
to accept the legality of any situation in fact created by breach of the Pact 
of Paris, which may impair the treaty rights of the United States, or its 
citizens in any territory affected thereby ; (b) nor to recognise any treaty 
or agreement brought about by means contrary to the covenant of the Pact 
of Paris which would impair the obligations of that Pact. 

Section 2. That in case other nations, not parties to a dispute, have 
in open conference decided that any nation has committed a breach of the 
Pact of Paris by resort to other than pacific means, and have further decided 
not to aid or abet the violator by the shipment to it of arms and other supplies 
of war, to furnish it with financial assistance in its violation; and in case 
the President determines and by proclamation declares that a breach of 
the Pact of Paris has in fact been committed; it shall be unlawful, unless 
otherwise provided by act of Congress or by proclamation of the President, 
and until the President shall, by proclamation, declare that such violation 
no longer continues, to export to the violating country arms, munitions, 
implements of war or other articles for use in war, or make any such trade 
or financial arrangements with the violating country, or its nationals, as in 
the judgment of the President may be used to strengthen or maintain the 
violation. 

And be it further resolved: That the President be requested to invite a 


conference of the Governments signatory to the Pact of Paris with a view 
to their agreement upon a protocol or treaty supplementary to the Pact 
which shall definitely define the obligations of the several signatory Powers 
in case the provisions of the Pact of Paris be violated. 





Nore.—In addition to this Senate resolution there are before the House 
of Representatives two similar motions, one sponsored by Mr. Hamilton 
Fish, proposing an international agreement to renounce the sale or export 
of arms, munitions or implements of war to any foreign nation, in accordance 
with the purpose of the Pact of Paris; the second resolution, introduced by 
Mr. Hull, would authorise the President to prohibit the making of loans or the 
extension of credit to any State violating the Pact. 
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II.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Argentina. 

April 19th.—Fo!!owing on the presentation, on April 6th, of an ultimatum 
to the Government of Chile, that unless the tariff war between the ty, 
countries were satisfactorily ended the Trans-Andine Railway would |. 
closed down, the Railway announced the suspension of passenger traffic, 
The traffic of the Railway had been reduced almost to nil by the prohibitive 
tariff placed by Chile on Argentine cattle. 


Austria. 

April 16th.—A regional conference, summoned by the International 
Chamber of Commerce, to discuss plans for the relief of the Danube States, 
opened at Innsbruck. Delegations attended from the national committees 
of the International Chamber in Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany. 
Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 

April 18th.—At the Chamber of Commerce conference, Mr. Owen Jones, 
a British delegate, drew attention to the evils attendant upon the restrictions 
on foreign exchange and the method of secret negotiations and agreements- 
disguised privileges and secret treaties had become far too common in tly 
Danube States. To the suggestion that, owing to difficulties with the most- 
favoured-nation clause it would be better to devise other methods of granting 
preferences, he replied that it was very important that privileges should be 
publicly given and acknowledged, and given with the consent of al! third 


parties. As regards new credits, he stated that British bankers and financial 
houses wer: now definitely against granting new loans to Central Europe. 
A far-reaching reform in State finances and firm guarantees were necessary 
before it would be worth while to advance fresh money. When he mentioned 
reform he was not thinking of control by the League ; this tended only to 
disguise the real situation and helped to attract more credits than wer 
justified. 


Bulgaria. 

April 15th—The Government declared a partial moratorium on tli 
external debt payments, and asked the League Council for immediate 
approval of the recommendation of the Financial Committee that Bulgaria 
payments should be reduced by 50 per cent. during the six months Apri 
September. (The Government was due to transfer 22} million levas—abvout 
£45,160—for the monthly service of the 73 per cent. 1928 loan, and 11} milliows 
for the 7 per cent. 1926 loan.) 


Canada. 


April 25th—A Trade Agreement with New Zealand was signed in Ottaw: 


Chile. 


April 19th.—Closing down of Trans-Andine Railway. (See Argentin<.) 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 14th.—It was reported that at the National Emergency Conferenc? 
in session at Loyang, proposals were made for the suppression of banditr 
and Communism and also for ensuring the liberties of the people 
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uaranteeing the independence of the judiciary, abolishing the censorship 
and prohibiting interference by military authorities in local revenues. Plans 
were adopted for enforcing by stages a national system of conscription and 
for putting in force laws to suppress official corruption. 

\ resolution was unanimously passed dismissing Chang Hsueh-liang from 
all his posts as a punishment for the loss of Manchuria. With regard to 
Japan, Wang Ching-wei assured the Conference that the Government would 
never sign a treaty derogatory of the national rights and honour. 

The Conference was attended by only about one-third of the members 
nominated, 

Reports reached Peking that Changchow in Fukien was threatened by 
a Chinese army under Sun Lieh-cheng, a former follower of Feng Yu-hsiang, 
and ex-Governor of Kiangsi. 

The British Consul at Amoy (from which Changchow was distant only 
about 30 miles) requested the despatch of a gunboat. 

April 18th.—Sun Lieh-cheng was understood to be in revolt against the 
Nanking Government. He captured Lung-yenchow and was reported to be 
marching on Changchow. 

April 1\9th.—The Budget for 1931-32 showed a revenue of $895 millions, 
of which Customs yielded $374 millions, salt $163 and domestic loans $180 
millions. Expenditure included $286 millions for military purposes, and 
$313 for the loan service. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
April 13th—In an address to the annual meeting of ratepayers of 
Shanghai, the retiring Chairman of the Municipal Council of the International 


Settlement said the political status of the Settlement needed immediate 
consideration by the interested Powers, because of the failure of the special 
district Court to discharge its judicial functions. This had prevented the 
Council, during the time of Sino-Japanese friction in the autumn, from taking 
such action for the maintenance of order as might have staved off the outbreak 
in January. 

A Japanese troop train was dynamited on the C.E.R. 10 miles east of 
Harbin, and 11 officers and men were killed and 93 injured. 

April 14th.—The peace parleys at Shanghai were suspended until, it was 
stated, the reply of the League had been received to a Chinese enquiry whether 
the procedure adopted in Shanghai was in accordance with the League’s 
resolutions, particularly that of March 4th. 

General Ma Chan San was reported to have left the Manchukuo Govern- 
iwent and reverted to the Chinese side, and to have sent a telegram from 
Taheiho ordering the authorities of Heilungkiang to ignore the new régime. 

April 18th—Reports re activities of White Guards in North Manchuria. 
(See USSR.) 

April 19th.—A general strike on the C.E.R. was declared as a protest 
against the arrest of 40 employees in connection with the dynamiting of a 
Japanese troop train on April 13th. 

April 21st.—The rebels in North Manchuria were reported to be in control 
of the C.E.R. east of Imienpo. 

April 22nd.—The Lytton Commission arrived at Mukden. 

(reneral Araki’s speech at Osaka. (See Japan.) 

April 24th—Traffic ceased on the C.E.R. east of Harbin owing to fighting 
hetween a Japanese punitive expedition and the insurgents, who were reported 
in Peking to number 5,000. 
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Reports were also current from Japanese sources that 3,000 Kirin troops 
had raided the line between Harbin and Changchun and Japanese troops had 
been sent to guard it. Banditry was stated to be increasing, and the Lytton 
Commission was accordingly informed that the Japanese could not guarantee 
its safety outside the 8.M.R. zone, though they would supply military escorts 
if requested to do so. 

April 26th.—The Chinese were stated to have approved a new formula 
for the armistice terms proposed by Sir Miles Lampson. This was embodied 
in an annexe providing that a mixed commission should be authorized to 
call attention to any neglect in carrying out the provisions of the armistice 
agreement. Failure of the Japanese to withdraw if normal conditions were 
restored would be construed as neglect, but the Japanese would retain their 
liberty not to withdraw unless the boycott were suppressed. 

Thirty-two Japanese cotton mills in Shanghai resumed work with about 
60 per cent. of the usual number of Chinese workers. 

According to reports from northern Manchuria concentrations of troops 
and war material, including aeroplanes, were taking place just over th 
frontier in Soviet territory, and in the C.E.R. zone Communist organisations 
were stated to be aiding the anti-Manchukuo elements, with the object of 
encouraging guerilla operations calculated to tie the hands of the Japanese 
and prevent them from aiming at larger objectives. 

Official Japanese view as to Shanghai armistice terms. (See Japan.) 


Finland. 


April 22nd.—A Draft Conciliation Convention with the Soviet Government 


was signed in Helsingfors. It formed an integral part of the Pact of Non- 
Aggression initialled on January 21st, 1932. Ratification was understood 
to be conditional on the U.S.8S.R. making similar pacts with the other States 
on her western frontier. 


France. 

April 15th.—Mr. Stimson arrived in Paris, en route for Geneva. In a 
statement to the press before reaching Paris he said that Mr. Gibson would 
remain the official head of the delegation at the Conference. The scheme 
for the abolition of aggressive weapons should not be regarded as a purely 
American suggestion. It was intended more to provide common ground 
between the various delegations and give them a starting point not 
incompatible with any of the principles which they had already laid dows, 
and it was formulated largely in response to Mr. Henderson’s suggestion that 
the delegations should bring concrete proposals to the present series 0! 
meetings. 

April 17th.—In an election speech near Belfort, M. Tardieu said that the 
first task of the new Chamber would be to seek a way out of the world crisis 
France had already given ample proof of her determination to act in a spit 
of conciliation in respect of problems such as reparations, the Hoove! 
moratorium and credits granted to other countries, and there was no reas0l 
to suppose the new Legislature would act differently. They would stand by 
contracts already made, and were inspired by the same ideas in the Disarm* 
ment Conference as had actuated them in the part they had played in the 
Danubian question—they offered their help to the peoples threatened wit) 
bankruptcy without demanding anything in return. At Geneva they ha 
based their action on the Covenant, and they counted upon the next Chambe! 
to support the same policy. But the new Parliament would also have 
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continue its predecessor’s efforts in the matter of security, which he himself 
had begun in 1930 by the defensive organisation of the Eastern frontiers. 

April 22nd.—In an election speech in Paris, M. Rollin, the Minister of 
Commerce, defended the Government’s policy in introducing the quota system 
to control imports. He stated that it afforded the only means of stopping the 
flooding of the market with foreign goods which began in the spring of 1931, 
owing to which imports of farm produce during the year had increased by 
i64 per cent. as compared with the “ normal ” year 1927. 

April 24th—It was announced that French, Belgian and Dutch wool 
interests had agreed upon a reciprocal limitation of tariffs and that efforts 
were being made to induce British manufacturers to join in the scheme. 


Germany. 

April 13th.—The President signed an “‘ Emergency decree for the safe- 
guarding of the authority of the State,” ordering the immediate dissolution 
of all the semi-military organisations of the Nazi party, especially the S.A. 
and the S8.S., together with their staffs, reserves, transport corps, air corps, 
harracks, ete. Any person found endeavouring to keep the organisations 
going was liable to imprisonment for not less than one month. 

In an official statement it was announded that the proscription had been 
recommended unanimously to the President by the Reich Government, and 
was necessary for the preservation of public order and security. The 
formations in question were organised on the military model down to the 
smallest detail, and formed a private party army; hundreds of: thousands 
of the members, bound to unquestioning obedience, were able to act and had 
acted like police or troops. The mere existence of such a fighting organisation, 
forming a “* State within the State ’’ was a source of constant disturbance for 
peaceful citizens who went about their business under the protection of the 
law. It was exclusively the business of the State to maintain organised 
forces, and power should be solely in the hands of its constitutional authorities. 
Moreover, there was always the danger that such an organisation, owing to its 
nature, might some day drag the party into illegal activities. Many serious 
offences against law and order by the dissolved organisations had, it was 
stated, been established. No Reich Government could allow any party to 
form a State within the State and acquire forces enabling it in certain 
circumstances to attain its ends by violent means, and for this reason the 
Communist semi-military “‘ Red Fighting Front” had been dissolved in 1929. 
The National-Socialist Party itself was not affected by the decree ; it had the 
same rights under the Constitution as any other political party. 

It was announced that a clearing agreement with Hungary had been 
concluded, by which German importers of Hungarian goods would pay a sum 
equal to their value to an account in Germany from which exporters to 
Hungary would receive payment. 

April 14th.—Herr Hitler issued a manifesto to his ‘“ former”? comrades 
of the S.A. and §.8. telling them that thenceforth they were only ordinary 
members of the Nazi party. ‘‘ Our reply to this latest desperate effort of the 
‘System’ will not be a parade but a kick. April 24th is the day of retribution.” 

In a statement to foreign press correspondents, Herr Hitler suggested that 
the Government had consented to suppress the S.A. organisations at the 
request or instigation of the French Government. 

April 15th.—The Government issued a formal denial of the allegation made 
by Herr Hitler regarding the proscription of the S.A. 
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April 16th.—A letter from the President to General Groener, Minister 
of the Interior, was published asking him to study the activities of “ certain 
organisations ”’ similar to the Nazi S.A. in other political camps and, if equity 
demanded, to dissolve them also. 

April 19th.—The Prussian police raided the offices of the Communist 
organisations throughout Prussia with a view to checking suspicions that 
attempts had been made to carry on the Red Fighting Front illegally under 
cover of organisations such as the Anti-Fascist Fighting League and certain 
sports clubs. 

The British Ambassador made a second protest at the Foreign Office 
against the recent reduction of the quota of coal allowed to be imported. 

April 21st.—It was learnt that an agreement had been signed extending 
until November 10th, 1933, the $125 millions credit granted by the inter 
national group composed of British, American, Dutch and Swedish banks. 
(The credit would have matured in November, 1932. It bore interest at 
6 per cent.) 

April 22nd.—In an election speech at Altona, Herr Dietrich said that the 
reparations moratorium expired on June 30th, but “Germany will not be 
paying (wird nicht mehr zahlen) after July Ist.’”’ He continued, * if I, the 
Finance Minister of the Reich, am already able to make this assertion 
without international complications resulting, it can be taken as evidence 
that the situation must be fairly clear even to the statesmen of the other 
countries.” 

April 24th—The elections were held to the Diets of Prussia, Bavaria, 
Wiirttemberg, Anhalt and Hamburg. (These represented an area of four-fifths 
of the whole country.) 


In Prussia 81 per cent. of the electorate voted, and the results were: 
Nazis, 8,008,219 (162 seats); Socialists, 4,674,943 (93 seats); Centre, 
3,374,413 (67 seats); Communists, 2,819,602 (57 seats); Nationalists, 
1,524,931 (31 seats) ; State Party, 332,441 (2 seats) ; People’s Party, 330,807 
(7 seats); Christian Socialists, 255,068 (2 seats); and Hanoverians (Right), 
63,803 (1 seat). 

In Bavaria the People’s Party obtained 45 seats (a loss of one), the 
Nazis 43 (a gain of 34), and the Socialists 20 (a loss of 14). 

The Prussian results gave the combined Right parties 203 seats, ot 
48.4 per cent., the Left-Centre Coalition 162 seats, or 38.7 per cent., ani 
the Communists 57, or 12.9 per cent. (The Right parties were the Nazis, 
Nationalists, People’s Party, Economic Party, Christian Socialists, and 
Agrarian Landvolk. The Left-Centre Coalition, in power since 1928, wer 
the Socialists, the State Party and the Catholic Centre.) 

In the other States the Nazis increased their seats as follows: Bavaria 
from 9 to 43; Wiirttemburg, from 1 to 23; Anhalt, from 1 to 1; and 
Hamburg, from 43 to 51. 

April 25th.—Herr Hitler issued a manifesto stating that “ with yesterdays 
struggle our movement has added to its successes yet another splendid 
triumph.” 

April 26th—The Prussian Government decided to convoke the ne¥ 
Diet for May 24th, when it would be informed of the Government's resignatio". 

The Communist Party issued a manifesto inviting the Social Democrati¢ 
and Christian trade unions to form with them a joint committee “ to fight the 
capitalist robbers and the even more insolent Fascist bands.”’ 
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Great Britain. 

April 13th.—The Financial Secretary to the Treasury issued a statement 
showing the value (at par) of the various reconstruction loans issued under 
League supervision to which Great Britain was a party. The nominal value 
totalled £79,086,000 of the loans made to Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, Greece, 
Esthonia and Danzig. Of the total advanced £38,044,000 was issued in the 
United Kingdom and £2,447,000 in France. 

April 14th—Mr. Runciman laid before the House of Commons a detailed 
review of the condition of trade and a general outline of British economic 
policy in respect of foreign commerce. He thanked the French Government 
for removing the 15 per cent. surtax and repeated a previous warning to 
(Germany that her discriminatory reduction of the quota of British coal 
could not be continued unnoticed. 

April 18th.—A Parliamentary Paper was published giving the “ Financial 
agreements between the British Government and the Irish Free State 
Government,” dated February 12th, 1923. Cmd. 4061. 

April 19th—Mr. Chamberlain introduced his Budget in the House of 
(Commons. The revenue was estimated at £766,800,000 and expenditure at 
£766,004,000, leaving a surplus of £796,000. No provision was made for 
reparation receipts or for payments of interest against the U.S. debt. No 
changes were made in income tax charges, and the Chancellor allowed for 
reductions of £27 millions and £11 millions in income tax and surtax 
respectively. In estate duties and stamp duties he allowed for improvements 
in the yield by £11 and £6 millions respectively. A duty on foreign tea 
of 4d. a lb. (with a 50 per cent. preference on Empire tea) was expected to 
yield £3,600,000, and Mr. Chamberlain announced that a number of new 
tariffs would be announced a few days later, which were expected to bring 
in £5 millions. 

He also stated that a new Exchange Equalisation Account would be 
established, with powers to borrow up to £150 millions, so that adequate 
reserves of gold and foreign exchange might be available to meet a sudden 
withdrawal of short-dated capital and to check speculation. He could give 
no assurance, however, that the exchange would be kept at a fixed point, 
and he added: “‘ When you consider the economic disturbances which are 
still occurring in the world, and of which we probably have not even now 
felt the worst, it is perfectly useless to pretend that we can hold our exchange 
where we like, independent of anything which is going on around us.” 
Uncertainties about gold prices, reparations and war debts ruled out any 
possibility of their being able to return to gold immediately. 

April 21st—A White Paper was issued containing the interim report of 
the Import Duties Advisory Committee and the Treasury Order bringing 
the duties recommended into operation as from April 26th inclusive. An 
Order was simultaneously issued by the Board of Trade revoking as from 
the same date the three Orders made under the Abnormal Importations Act. 

An additional duty of 23} per cent. was imposed above the all-round 
duty of 10 per cent. contained in the Import Duties Act, making 33} in all, 
for a minimum period of three months, on semi-finished steel. For most 
manufactured goods there was an additional duty of 10 per cent., making 
20 per cent. in all. For a limited number of others, a total duty of 15 per 
cent.; and for certain luxury or semi-luxury articles, total duties of 25 or 
30 per cent. ; ; 

April 26th.—In a statement in Parliament Mr. Thomas pointed out that 
the Bill introduced into the Dail by Mr. de Valera would deprive the Treaty 
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of 1921 of the force of law and permit amendment of the Free State Con. 
stitution without necessary regard to the terms of the Treaty. It therefore 
went beyond the mere removal of an obligation to take the Oath of Allegiance, 
and confirmed the impression created by Mr. de Valera’s despatch that the 
point raised by the Free State Government’s policy was “ nothing less than 
a repudiation of the settlement of 1921 as a whole.” 


Greece. 

April 15th.—M. Venezelos’ statement at Geneva re financial position of 
the Government. (See League of Nations.) 

April 25th—The Premier announced that the country was to go off 
the gold standard, and introduced a Bill in Parliament providing for the 
suppression of the outside market and the handling of foreign exchange 
by the Bank of Greece and other leading banks on the State’s account. 


Hungary. 

April 13th.—Conclusion of clearing agreement with Germany. (See 
Germany.) 

April 15th_—Baron Karolyi submitted a balanced Budget for 1932-35 to 
the Chamber, totalling 1,207 million pengoes, over 157 millions less than 
the previous year. 


India. 

April 18th.—The Frontier Province was raised to the status of a Governor 
Province with the installation of Sir Ralph Griffith as Governor. 

Lord Lothian announced that the preliminary-discussions of the Franchise 
Committee of the Round Table Conference had concluded, and, in a speech 
at Simla, stated that they had shown that there was unity on fundamental 
issues. 

April 22nd.—Mrs. Naidu, the acting President of Congress, was arrested 
at Bombay for leaving the city without permission. 

April 23rd.—Pandit Madan Malaviya, President-designate of the 36th 
session of Congress, was arrested in Delhi, owing to his refusal to comply 
with an order prohibiting him from entering the city. 

April 25th.—Six hundred and fifty persons were arrested in connection 
with the 47th session of Congress, which had been banned by the police. 


Irak. 

April 21st.—The Government signed a convention granting a concession 
for 75 years for the exploitation of oil lands on the west of the Tigris to the 
British Oil Development Co. British, French, German, Swiss and Italian 
capital was concerned in the syndicate. The royalty payable was at the 
rate of 4s. per ton. 


Irish Free State. 

April 18th.—The text of the financial agreements of February 12th, 1925, 
between the Government and the British Government was issued in Dublin 
The agreements were embodied in the Ultimate Financial Settlement of 1926. 
Article 1 stated that “ the Free State Government undertake to pay at agreed 
intervals to the appropriate fund the full amount of the annuities acc ruing 
due from time to time, making themselves responsible for the actual collection 
from the tenant purchaser.” 

Publication of British Parliamentary Paper. (See Great Britain.) 
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April 20th.—The Dail passed the first reading of the Bill to remove the 
Oath of Allegiance from the Constitution. 

April 22nd.—The text of the Bill was issued. It was entitled: ‘“ An Act 
to remove the obligation now imposed by law on members of the Oireachtas 
and Ministers, who are not members of the Executive Council, to take an oath, 
and for that purpose to amend the Constitution and also the Constitution 
of the Irish Free State Act, 1922.” The Bill did not merely delete all mention 
of the Oath from the Constitution, but also expunged those words in the 
preamble and elsewhere which made void any amendment repugnant to the 
Treaty. 

April 26th_—Mr. Thomas’ statement in Parliament re the Oath Bill. (See 
Great Britain.) 


Italy. 

April 22nd.—The Treaty of Amity and Commerce with the Kingdom 
of the Hejaz and Nejd was ratified in Rome. 

April 23rd—The Minister of Marine, in winding up the debate in the 
Chamber on the Naval Estimates, said that he would not present the Naval 
programme for the year beginning July Ist, 1932, because if they did so 
“it might be believed that we have no faith in the success of the Disarmament 
Conference.” The estimates amounted to 1,571 million lire, as in 1931-32. 

April 25th—An Agreement with Yugoslavia, supplementary to the 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of 1924, was signed in Rome. 


Japan. 

April 13th.—Attack on Japanese troop train on the C.E.R. (See China : 
External Affairs.) 

April 14th—It was stated officially that Japan would not take part in 
any discussions at Geneva of the Shanghai peace terms. 

April 16th.—The Secretary of the Social-Democratic Party seceded from 
the party with nearly half of the Central Executive Committee to form a 
National-Socialist (Nazi) Party, which proposed to combine the principles 
of Fascism and Socialism. The Secretary declared that Parliamentarianism 
was unsuited to existing social conditions in Japan, which could be reformed 
only by mass action. 

April 18th.—The Foreign Office stated that the Soviet Government had 

assembled nine divisions on the Manchurian frontier, and the Consul-General 
in Harbin reported that the evidence available tended to show that Russians 
had wrecked the troop train on the C.E.R. on April 13th. 
_ April 20th—The War Office issued a statement denying categorically the 
Soviet charges of Japanese military aggression in North Manchuria or support 
of White Guards, and expressing the opinion that there would never be 
peace in the Far East without friendly relations between Russia and Japan. 

Instructions to delegate at Geneva re Shanghai. (See League of Nations.) 

April 21st—On the assumption that the Chinese would not consent to 
a round-table conference regarding Shanghai, the official spokesman of the 
Foreign Office stated that Japan would retain full liberty of action irrespective 
of what the Committee of Nineteen decided. 

April 22nd.—In a speech at Osaka the Minister for War declared that the 
Government would resist resolutely any attempt to apply the Nine-Power 
Treaty to Manchuria, and added, ‘“‘ Japan’s mission is to make Manchuria 
a paradise on earth and a safe place for everyone. Nothing the Soviet or 
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anyone else may do can make Japan deviate from her course.” He als 
rebuked the small nations for their attitude at Geneva, and asked wha: 
Kuropeans would think if Osaka (which had a population of 5 millions) tol 
the French and Germans how to settle their differences. 

April 26th.—It was understood that the Government were ready to give 
favourable consideration to the formula proposed at Shanghai as part of the 
armistice terms, but could not accept the resolution of the Committee of 
Nineteen because it would involve the admission that Article 15 of the 
Covenant was applicable to the dispute. 


League of Nations. 


April 15th.—The Council dealt with the sections of the Financial (om. 
mittee’s Report applying to Austria, Hungary, Greece and Bulgaria, and 
heard M. Venezelos, who declared that the Committee’s recommendation to 
suspend the transfer for one year of Greece’s foreign loan service and to 
grant a new loan of $10 millions was insufficient. They needed suspension 
for five years and a loan of $50 millions, and the five-year period was an 
indispensable minimum. If it were not agreed to he would have to refuse 
the Committee's assistance ; Greece would not be able to meet her coupon 
payments due on May Ist, and he said quite frankly that if the great Power 
were unable to agree, and if they found it impossible to take such measures 
as would insure the final and definite peace of the world, and as would help 
countries which were in difficulties, “‘ then the future is indeed a dark one.” 

The Council passed a resolution observing that bondholders were alone 
competent to discuss with the Greek Government the question of transfers 
on account of the foreign debt and consented te such waivers of their legal 
rights as might appear to them called for. It agreed to the Committee's 
proposal with reference to the suspension by the Greek Government of its 
debt redemption payment of 500 million drachmas (£800,000 at par) to the 
Bank of Greece and the National Bank of Greece. 

In another resolution the Council confirmed the recommendations of th 
Committee for the balancing of Budgets and recognised the necessity for 
Bulgaria and Greece to have recourse to a partial moratorium of their foreign 
and domestic debts and also, in the case of Bulgaria, for a suspension 0! 
reparations payments. 

The Bulgarian Minister of Finance said his Government would do its 
utmost from April 4th to September 30th to transfer 50 per cent. of its pay- 
ments against the foreign debt and the balance would be paid into a blocked 
account in the name of the bank adviser. Bulgaria would make every eflor' 
to balance her Budget. 

The report on Austria was also adopted. It drew attention to the fact 
that the outstanding commitments for capital expenditure by the railways 
had already exceeded the maximum figure mentioned by the Chancellor 
in his declaration in April, 1931, and expressed the hope that no further 
commitments should be made before plans had been submitted for balancing 
the railway budget. 

The Committee of Nineteen received from Dr. Yen two documents, 
one giving the Chin se point of view of the situation in Manchuria, and tle 
other reviewing events in Shanghai. The former stated that China was 
ready to enter into negotiations for implementing the arrangements suggest! 
in its letter of November 12th to the Council and for codperating with the 
League in devising whatever other arrangements might be regarded * 
desirable. 
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April 16h.—The Committee of Nineteen met in response to an appeal 
from China, representatives of China and Japan not being present. It was 
decided to try and find a new basis on which the negotiations could be re-opened 
at Shanghai. 

April 18th—The Economic Committee published a statistical study of 
the foreign trade of the five Danube States. This showed that for each 
country the other four formed collectively the best market for its exports. 
(zechoslovakia, however, imported from Germany more than from the 
other four Danube States put together. 

In the Committee of Nineteen discussion centred round the question 
as to how it was to be established that normal conditions had been restored 
in Shanghai. It had been agreed in principle that Japan would withdraw 
her troops when this had taken place, but the Japanese insisted that they 
themselves must decide when the moment had come. The Committee, 
however, considered that a joint Commission on the spot, consisting of 
representatives of Great Britain, the U.S.A., France, Italy, China and Japan 
would be the proper judge. 

April 19th.—The Committee adopted unanimously a resolution based 
on the Assembly resolution of March 4th, and stipulating that the mixed 
Commission in Shanghai should have competence to decide, at the request 
of one of the parties, when the withdrawal of Japanese troops could reasonably 
be effected. The vote should be by a majority of the members if unanimity 
were impossible. The resolution requested the parties to resume the negotia- 
tions in Shanghai and asked the Powers there to continue their good offices ; 
information regarding any new step in Shanghai should be given to the 
League Assembly. 

The Chairman emphasised that the resolution had been agreed to by the 
U.S. representative. 

April 20th—The Japanese delegate received instructions not to accept 
the resolution of the Committee of Nineteen. 

April 2\st——Official Statement re Shanghai on behalf of the Japanese 
Government. (See Japan.) 

The German delegation to the Council addressed a Note to the repre- 
sentatives of the Powers signatory to the Memel Statute, drawing attention 
to the situation at Memel, and protesting against the action of the Lithuanian 
Government in attempting to influence the elections to the Diet. 

April 23rd.—The debate at the Labour Conference on the Report of the 
Director of the I.L.0. was concluded. The British Minister of Labour 
protested against the inference, in the Report, that having adopted protection, 
Great Britain had lost interest in the objects of the I.L.0. 

April 25th.—The Japanese delegate informed the Committee of Nineteen 
that his Government could not accept the terms arranged for withdrawal 
at Shanghai, and repeated the contention already put forward that the 
Manchurian question and the Shanghai dispute were distinct and separate. 


Tae DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


_ April 13th.—Signor Grandi made a statement in the General Committee 
in which he submitted proposals for the qualitative reduction of armaments, 
and argued that aggressive weapons must be broken down as a whole. It 
would be useless to abolish heavy artillery and permit bombing planes, which 
would merely replace it. It was evident, too, that the abolition of aircraft 
carriers was necessarily connected with that of bombing planes. He, therefore, 
proposed the abolition of heavy artillery and tanks, bombing planes, capital 
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ships and submarines, aircraft carriers and the means of chemical an 
bacteriological warfare. He contended that if a country was deprived of jts 
offensive arms, even though it possessed a superiority in war potentials, it was 
deprived of that initial support which would allow it to throw its armaments 
into a sudden and aggressive action. 

Replying to M. Tardieu, he admitted the difficulty of drawing a clear line 
between offensive and defensive weapons, but said that a practical problem 
must be settled in the light of experience and commonsense. With the 
exception of tanks, the means of war mentioned in the French Memorandum 
as the most suited to offence were precisely those which Italy proposed to 
abolish. Therefore, the distinction which seemed so difficult to draw in theory 
was possible in practice, and had, in fact, been already made. , 

As regards the argument that an agreement on qualitative limitation 
could be broken with a certain facility in view of the possibility of secretly 
preparing some of the forbidden arms, Signor Grandi said this ought not to 
make them hesitate to enter into agreements because disloyalty would allow 
of their being broken. If they doubted each other’s sincerity, they would 
have to give up all idea of securing results, and they would have to admit that 
a country willing to break its undertakings would be willing to break any 
of them, including that by which they agreed to place certain weapons at the 
service of the League. 

The Brazilian delegate supported the U.S. proposals, but the Uruguayan 
said that it was only with the French formula that the League could assume 
its real character. Dr. Marinkovitch (Yugoslavia) considered that, while 
the abolition of warships of wide range of action would promote general 
security, the pure and simple suppression of heayy artillery and tanks would 
make for inequality between the industrial and non-industrial States. 

The Chairman then announced that the proposals made would be referred 
to the Bureau for co-ordination. 

April 15th.—The Bureau decided to consider the U.S. proposals as the 
third item on the agenda, and the French plan at the same time. 

April 16th.—The British disarmament proposals were formally tabulated 
as follows: (1) Limitation of effectives ; (2) Prohibition of mobile land guns 
above a certain calibre ; (3) Abolition of submarines ; (4) Reduction of the 
size of vessels and of the calibre of their guns ; (5) Examination of the problem 
of bombing from the air. 

The rapporteur to the Committee drew up a series of questions on guiding 
principles which would have to be answered before the technical discussions 
could begin. These were: (1) Whether the aim of the Convention to be 
negotiated was to reduce armaments by stages or completely and at once: 
(2) What criteria were to be taken into account in establishing the authorised 
armaments which it might be permissible to maintain; (3) Whether there 
was to be qualitative and /or quantitative reduction and /or total prohibition 
of certain weapons; and (4) the creation of an international armed force. 

April 18th—The General Committee drafted a resolution to the eflect 
that it considered a reduction of armaments could be “ achieved progressively 
by means of successive revisions to follow each other at suitable intervals 
when the present Conference has completed the first decisive stage ; that's 
a general reduction to the lowest possible level.” 

Sir John Simon urged that the intervals should not be too short, as very 
little might be accomplished if another discussion were expected to takt 
place soon, and in any case it would be very difficult for delegates to come \ 
Geneva every year. 
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April 19th.—The resolution re reduction by stages was adopted unanimously, 
except for the U.S.S.R., though the delegates of France, Rumania and Japan 
argued that in determining the lowest point consistent with national safety 
(as provided in Article 8 of the Covenant) account would have to be taken of 
the geographical situation and the circumstances of each State, as also the 
provision for joint action in support of international obligations. 

April 20th.—Sir John Simon submitted a resolution on qualitative 
disarmament reading, “‘ without prejudice to other proposals the Conference 
declares its approval of the principle of qualitative disarmament in the 
selection of certain classes of destructive weapons with a view to prohibiting 
by international convention their possession or use by any State.” 

The German, Italian and New Zealand delegates spoke in support of the 
proposal, though Herr Nadolny made the reservation that it did not go far 
enough. The Yugoslav delegate preferred holding all tanks and heavy guns 
in reserve to be used only by the authority of the League, since to abolish them 
would be to benefit industrial countries which could manufacture them 
after war had begun. He added that in any case the suppression of offensive 
weapons could not stand alone ; there would have to be political guarantees 
as well, 

April 21st—M. Paul Boncour opposed the British resolution, on the 
vround that its wording seemed to exclude the right of France to ask that her 
plan should be discussed. Security would be increased by leaving destructive 
weapons at the disposal of the League, rather than by abolishing them. 
A scheme of mutual financial assistance had already been accepted by the 
League members; with the money supplied to the invaded country its 
Government would no doubt buy arms, but would it not be much simpler 
for the League to supply it with arms direct? War could never be 
humanised, but it might be prevented ; arms were interdependent and in any 
scheme drawn up effective international supervision was indispensable. 
In conclusion, he did not wish to exclude qualitative reduction, but he could 
not agree to exclude the adoption of certain other proposals. 

Mr. Gibson said he did not dispute the interdependence of armaments, 

but for 10 years a system of naval limitation had been in force. It was 
logical to make the same progress as to the land ; if the U.S.A. did not belong 
especially to the category of States with land armaments it possessed a highly 
developed equipment for their manufacture. 
; The British proposal was also supported by Canada, India, Australia, 
South Africa and the Irish Free State, as also by China, Norway, Sweden, 
Portugal, Switzerland and the U.S.S.R. Rumania supported M. Paul- 
Boncour, putting forward a resolution, endorsed by the Little Entente,Poland, 
Persia and eight South American States, inviting the technical committees 
to a which were the arms to which qualitative reduction should be 
applied. 

April 22nd.—Sir John Simon moved an amendment to his resolution, 
nodifying it to express the decision of the Conference to select certain classes 
of weapons “ the possession or use of which should be absolutely prohibited 
to all States or internationalised by means of a general convention.” 

He also moved that the General Committee should give the technical 
committees some guiding principles on which to work in their task of deciding 
which arms were most specifically offensive, and after discussion it was 
resolved that the land, sea and air committees should decide which were 
definitely aggressive, the most efficacious against national defence and the 
most threatening to the civil population. 
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The resolution as amended was carried unanimously. The Americay 
delegation presented a resolution enumerating categories of the mos 
aggressive arms they wished to be prohibited and declaring for the abolitioy 
of the use of gas. 

April 25th—The Conference Bureau decided to postpone the discussion 
of all political questions for 10 days. These included the French demand 
for security and the German demand for equality of armaments. 

April 26th.—The General Committee accepted the Bureau's proposal 
for an adjournment of questions of principle until the technical committess 
had placed the various arms in offensive and defensive categories. 


Lithuania 
April 21st.—Protest to signatories of Memel Statute through the League, 


(See League of Nations.) 
New Zealand. 


April 25th.—Signature of Trade Agreement with Canada. (See Canada; 


Peru. 
April 14th.—Following disagreements in the Cabinet, Senor Lanatta, the 
Prime Minister and Minister of Finance, resigned. A new Cabinet was 


formed by Dr. Flores, with Dr. Brandarez as Minister of Finance, and the 
other Ministers as before. . 


Spain. 

April 22nd.—A Decree was promulgated creating a High Council 0! 
15 members to be appointed by the Government within 10 days and investe! 
with the fullest powers to re-organise national economy. 


U.S.S.R. 

April 18th.—The Government was understood to have requested tl: 
Manchurian Government to withdraw its Consul from Blagoveschensk «1 
the ground that he had despatched cypher telegraphic appeals all over Chivs 
over the signature of General Ma Chan-san, an act calculated to prejudice 
the Soviet policy of non-intervention in Manchuria. 

According to the press, reports reached Moscow from Habarovsk tho! 
White Guards, with Japanese connivance, had been perpetrating acts «! 
violence against Soviet citizens and property in the C.E.R. zone, and hi 
raided the Harbin premises of the Railway on April 16th and threatene! 
the manager. The Manchurian authorities had arrested many employe 
of the Railway, in connection with an alleged plot to dislocate communi 
tions, in furtherance of which an attempt was made to blow up a bridge 
over the Sungari river. (The Soviet case was that Japan was employs 
White Russians to commit terrorist acts and then accusing Soviet offivs 
of the C.E.R. of them, as a pretext for arresting them.) 

Japanese reports re events in North Manchuria. (See Japan.) 

April 22nd.—Signature of Conciliation Convention with Finland. 


Finland.) 


(See 
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U.S.A. 

April 13th.—It was announced in Washington that the Budget deficit 
as on April 11th amounted to $2,017,858,745 (£403 millions odd at par). 

April 15th.—Mr. Stimson’s statement to the press. (See France.) 

April 16th.—The official Budget Estimates were published and showed 
a deficit of £450 millions (at par) for the year ending June 30th, 1932. Trade, 
both foreign and domestic, showed decreases in different classes of from 
90 to 80 per cent., and bank profits declined in 1931 by over 82 per cent. as 
compared with 1929. Income tax returns were down 45 per cent. and all 
stocks on the New York Exchange had declined a further 11 per cent. in 
March, 1932. Since the boom the value of listed securities had fallen nearly 
£14,000 millions. 

April 19th.—The Naval Appropriations Bill was introduced into the 
House of Representatives and showed estimates totalling $326,340,000. 
This meant a cut of $32 millions. 

April 21st.—It was understood that the Government had decided to charge 
an interest rate of 4 per cent. on the payments, spread over 10 years, of the 
debt annuities suspended by the Hoover moratorium, 


Yugoslavia. 
April 25th—Signature of Trade Agreement in Rome. (See /taly.) 
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III.—_DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 
LI’ Europe Nouvelle, dated April 16th, 1932. 


The Franco-German Committee and the Customs Policy of Quotas, 


(1) List of trade 


producers. 


(11) Form of the Decree introducing the quota. 

(111) Form of the Order fixing the quota of an article. 

(Iv) Form of the notice to the importers apportioning the quota fixed 
between the countries. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated April 23rd, 1932. 


Coéperation of the Agrarian States. , 
Text of the resolution adopted by the representatives of the Governments 
of the States of Central and Eastern Europe at Sofia on December 13th, 193}, 


2nd 

4th 
+“ 9th 
» 12th 
16th-18th 


23rd-25th 
6th 
lGth 


(?) 


* 
June 


. 1 
20th 


2 ist 
I8th-24th 


19th-23rd 
25th-29th 
July 29th 
to 


Aug. 12th 
» 8th-13th 


i 15th 
Sept. 4th-12th 
Oct. 17th-22nd 
Nov. 


1933. 
June 4th-10th 


July 24th } 
to 
Aug. 5th | 





IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Gold Delegation of the Financial Com- 
mittee 
*Permanent Advisory C ‘commission for Nav al, 
Military, and Air Questions a 
*Economic Committee P 
*Committee of Experts on Slavery . 
*67th Session of the Council 
*Permanent Committee on Arts and Letters 
Conference of Financial Experts of Central 
European States. 
International Congress of Local Authorities 
*Permanent Mandates Commission . 
International Conference on Repar: ations 
and Debts 2 dia 
International ( ‘onferenc e of GC muncil 
Exploration of the Sea 
Imperial Economic Conference 
Fifth International Congress 
Entomology ‘ 
International Conference 
Education ‘ 
Fifth International Congress 
for Commercial Education 


6th World Conference of _ sel Baucation 
Fellowship 


37th Conference 
Association 
*Permanent Central Opium Board — 
International Mathematical Congress ‘ 
llth General Meeting of International 
Institute of Agriculture . 
Universal Congress of Religious Forces 
for Peace én 


of 
on Secondary 


of Society 


Law 


of Sicicnisbinen 


7th Biennial Congress of International 


Chamber of Commerce 


World Grain Conference 


fe ir 


agreements concluded between French and German 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Frankfurt. 
Budapest. 
London. 
Geneva. 


Lausanne, 


Copenhagen. 
Ottawa. 


Paris. 
London. 


London. 
Nice. 


Oxford. 
Geneva. 
Zurich. 
Rome. 


Washington. 


Vienna. 


Regina. 
Canada. 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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